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ADDRESS. 

I should be insensible, indeed, if I did not feel deeply gratified by 
the opportunity which has come to me to lay before the conference 
the draft of a treaty, the terms of which have been agreed upon by 

I four of the great powers of the earth in regard to the islands of the 

Pacific, which they control, either as possessions or dominions. I 
will begin by reading to the conference the treaty, which is both 

I brief and simple, and yet I am sure is full of meaning and impor- 

1 tance to the world's peace. 

The United States of America, the British Empire, France, and Japan — 
With a view to the preservation of the general peace and the maintenance 
of their rights in relation to their insular possessions and insular dominions 

> in the region of the Pacific Ocean — 

Have determined to conclude a treaty to this effect and have appointed as 
their plenipotentiaries — 
I The President of the United States of America, 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain, and Ireland 
and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India 
I And for the Dominion of Canada 

I For the Commonwealth of Australia 

I ^ For the Dominion of New Zealand 

► ^ For India, 

' ■ The President of the French Republic, 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan 

Who having communicated their Full Powers, found in good and due form, 
have agreed as follows: — 

I. 

The High Contracting Parties agree as between themselves to respect their 
rights in relation to their insular possessions and insular dominions in the 
•' ^ region of the Pacific Ocean. 

If there should develop between any of the High Contracting Parties a con- 
troversy arising out of any Pacific question and involving their said rights 
\ which is not satisfactorily settled by diplomacy and is likely to affect the 

harmonious accord now happily subsisting between them, they shall invite the 
other High Contracting Parties to a joint conference to which the whole subject 
will be referred for consideration and adjustment. 

II. 

If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action of any other Power, 
the High Contracting Parties shall communicate with one another fully and 
frankly in order to arrive at an understanding as to the most eflBicient measures 
to be taken, jointly or separately, to meet the exigencies of the particular 
situation. 
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4 ADDKESS OF HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE. 

III. 

This agreement shall remain in force for ten years from the time it shall 
take effect, and after the expiration of said period it shall continue to be in 
force subject to the right of any of the High Contracting Parties to terminate 
it upon twelve months* notice. 

IV. 

This agreement shall be ratified as soon as possible in accordance with the 
constitutional methods of the High Contracting Parties and shall talie effect 
on the deposit of ratifications, which shall take place at Washington, and 
thereupon the agreement between Great Britain and Japan, which was con- 
cluded at London on July 13, 1911, shall terminate. 

The signing of this treaty is, on the part of the United States, sub- 
ject to the making of a convention with Japan concerning the status 
of the island of Yap and what are termed the mandated islands in 
the Pacific Ocean north of the Equator, the negotiations in regard 
to which are almost concluded, and also to the reservations with 
respect to what are termed the mandated islands in the Pacific' Ocean 
south of the Equator. 

It should also be observed that the controversies to which the pro- 
posed treaty refers do not embrace questions which, according to 
principles of international law, lie exclusively within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the respective powers. 

The conference will perceive that I spoke correctly when I referred 
to the terms of the treaty as simple. To put it in a few words, the 
treaty provides that the four signatory powers will agree as between 
themselves to respect their insular possessions and dominions in the 
region of the Pacific, and that if any controversy should arise as to 
such rights all the high contracting parties shall be invited to a joint 
conference looking to the adjustment of such controversy. They 
agree to take similar action in the case of aggression by any other 
power upon these insular possessions or dominions. The agreement 
is to remain in force for 10 years, and after ratification under the 
constitutional methods of the high contracting parties the existing 
agreement between Great Britain and Japan, which was concluded at 
London on July 13, 1911, shall terminate. And that is all. Each 
signer is bound to respect the rights of the others and before taking 
action in any controversy to consult with them. There is no pro- 
vision for the use of force to carry out any of the terms of the agree- 
ment, and no military or naval sanction lurks anywhere in the back- 
ground or under cover of these plain and direct clauses. 

The surest way to prevent war is to remove the causes of war. 
This is an attempt to remove causes of war over a great area of the 
globe's surface by reliance upon the good faith and honest intentions 
of the nations which sign the treaty, solving all differences through 
the processes of diplomacy and joint consideration and conciliation. 
No doubt we shall hear it said that the region to which this agree- 
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ment applies is one most unlikely to give birth to serious disputes, 
and therefore an agreement of this character is of little conse- 
quence. History unhappily has shown that there is no comer of 
the earth so remote or so valueless that it is not capable of giving 
cause for controversy or even for war between the tribes and the 
nations of mankind. But the islands of the Pacific, although re- 
mote from the dwelling places of the mass of humanity, are far 
from valueless. 

The islands of the southwestern Pacific extend over a vast space 
in that grekt ocean. They reach from the Marquesas on the east to 
the Philippines on the west ; from the Aleutian Islands on the north 
nearly to the Antarctic Circle on the south. They are far more 
numerous than is generally realized. I do not know what the total 
number is, but I am informed as to the Philippines, and it appears 
that this group alone contains over 3,100 islands, of which 1,600 
have names. We have all probably heard of the remark of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, when on leaving one of the Pacific islands he was 
asked how he was going to Samoa. He replied that he should just 
go out and turn to the left. These islands are, comparatively speak- 
ing, so dense that we might describe them in the words of Browning 

as the 

Sprinkled isles, 
Lily on lily that o'erlace the sea — 

And yet the region through which they are scattered is so vast 
that the isles of Greece and the Aegean Sea, so famous in history and 
in poetry, could easily be lost therein and continue unnoticed except 
by wandering seamen or stray adventurers. They range from Aus- 
tralia, continental in magnitude, to atolls where there are no dwell- 
ers but the builders of the coral reefs or lonely rocks marking the 
peaks of mountains which rise up from the ocean's floor through miles 
of water before they touch the air. To the western and the eastern 
world alike most of the islands of the southwestern Pacific are little 
known. There still lingers about them the charm so compelling and 
so fascinating which an undiscovered country has for the sons of 
men who are weary of main traveled roads and the trampled highways 
of trade and commerce which cover the surface of the patient earth. 

Upon these islands still shines the glamor of romance in the stories 
of Melville and the writings of Robert Louis Stevenson, to whom the 
South Seas gave both a grave and a monument imperishable as his 
own fame. But the Pacific islands are much more than this. They 
possess certain qualities other than natural beauty and romantic 
charm, which to many minds are more enticing. Th*e larger ones are 
rich in many ways, fertile in the gifts of soil and climate and in other 
forms of riches desired by men, which extend from the untold min- 
eral resources of Australia to the pearls which are brought from the 
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depths of the ocean. There are among them all great areas of forest 
and of plain fit for the support and prosperity of civilized man. In a 
word they have a very great material value, largely undeveloped, and 
where this condition exists the desires of men will enter and conflict- 
ing human desires have throughout recorded history been breeders 
of war. 

Thus far the wastes of the Pacific Ocean with all the crowding 
islands, except on the edges of the continents, have not been the scene 
of great wars ; and yet not many years have passed since three great 
nations sent their warships to Samoa because there was a dispute in 
regard to those distant islands. Therefore an agreement among the 
nations controlling these islands has a very serious importance to the 
peace of the world. We make the experiment here in this treaty of 
trying to assure peace in that immense region by trusting the preser- 
vation of its tranquillity to the good faith of the nations responsible 
for it. The world has just passed through a war the very memory of 
which makes us shudder. We all believe deep in our hearts that this 
hideous destruction of life, this suflFering and ruin which still beset 
us, must not be permitted to come again if we can prevent it. 

If the nations of the earth are still in the innermost recesses of 
their consciousness planning or dreaming of coming wars and long- 
ing for conquests, no treaties of partition and no alliances can stay 
them; but if, as I firmly hope, the world has learned a frightful 
lesson from the awful experiences of the Great War of 1914, then 
our surest appeal in order to prevent wars in the future must be to 
the hearts, the sympathies, the reason, and the higher impulses of 
mankind. Such an appeal we make to-day by this agreement among 
four great nations. We rely upon their good faith to carry out the 
terms of this instrument, knowing that by so doing they will pre- 
vent war should controversies ever arise among them. If this spirit 
prevails and rules we can have no better support than the faith of 
nations. For one I devoutly believe the spirit of the world is such 
that we can trust to the good faith and the high purposes which the 
treaty I have laid before you embodies and enshrines. 

Agreements of this kind I know have often been made before, 
only to fail. But there has been a far-reaching change in the men- 
tal condition of men and women everywhere. That which really 
counts is the intention of the natiojis who make the agreement. In 
this hour of trial and darkness which has followed the war with 
Germany the spirit of the world is no longer the same. If we enter 
upon this agreement, which rests only upon the will and honor of 
those who sign it, we at least make the great experiment and appeal 
to the men and women of the nations to help us sustain it in spirit 
and in truth. 
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